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scarcely fail to be refreshed when his eye lights upon an irregular 
and odd turret like the one we show near Twenty-second Street, 
in Fifth Avenue. It is not alone, we surmise, that such a pictu- 
resque object as this is itself gives us pleasure, but unconsciously 
we sympathise with the poetical or fanciful mind of the builder 
thus brought near our own, and at the same time that our eye is 
charmed with a graceful form, the mind is refreshed by the con- 
sciousness — thus brought tangibly before it — that everybody is 
not commonplace, and that humdrum Gradgrinds are not the 
only factors in the world. This little turret, whose picture we 
give, is built to cover the third and fourth story middle windows 
• of a large shop. The building is constructed of red brick, and 
its windows are mostly pointed, and are united into groups by 
grey and brown freestone copings, while in spaces between the 
stories buff and black brickwork is arranged in tessellated designs. 
The little turret, projecting well beyond the house-front, and quite 
high up in the air, aims primarily at being a bay-window, and one 
of its two sides faces obliquely southward, and the opposing angle 
of the tower looks up Fifth Avenue. But the builder, not con- 
tented merely to give it the form necessary for use, has capped the 
top by a tall and' slender pointed roof, whose shining brass trim- 
mings add to its picturesque aspect, while an elaborate ornament 
of the same metal, that rises high above the apex of the roof, ren- 
ders it still more conspicuous among its humdrum surroundings. 

The last illustrations that belong to our text are those of 
the tower on the new Police Court-House, at Sixth Avenue and 
Tenth Street, and the tower of Trinity Church School. The first 
of these structures is as unique as the building to which it belongs, 
and rises to a considerable height in a circular form, much above 
the level of the surrounding houses. Its decoration consists chiefly 
of a spiral line of whitestone, that winds around the tower, pass- 



ing between the windows and along the edge of little loop-holes 
that light the various stories nearly to the roof. The only fault that 
we find in this tower is in the shape of its roof, which, instead of di- 
minishing gradually to a point, as is usual in so many objects of 
similar construction, whose proportions are justly admired, has 
superimposed upon its solid proportions the inevitable square-sided 
roof that we have borrowed from the French Mansard, and which, 
though appropriate in its place, is frequently intensely ugly when 
used in connection with incongruous architecture. 

The tower of Trinity Church School is a not very conspicuous 
feature of a large brown-stone building, which is seen across the 
graveyard of Trinity Church. A picturesque pile, the school re- 
minds one of some English college-building, with its multiplicity 
of Gothic, mullioned windows. The tower rises only slightly above 
this high edifice, and is small in comparison with it. . But its long 
gargoyles, extending far out from the sides, are quite conspicuous, 
even remote as the tower is from Broadway. Very few buildings 
in New York owe much to the advantages of their .position, and, 
after the Herald office has been mentioned, and Trinity Church 
itself, as we see it looking up Wall Street, with the Lenox Library 
above the trees of Central Park, one could almost number on his 
fingers the buildings that stand particularly well. This circum- 
stance is in great measure owing to the flatness of the city. But 
Trinity Church School is one of the few exceptions to this general 
insignificance of position. It has not, to be sure, an imposing site ; 
but, seen from Broadway, crowded with vehicles and foot-passen- i 
gers, a quiet and picturesque repose lingers about its walls ; and 
whether it be seen when the trees are bare of leaves, or when the 
foliage and the turf of the churchyard are green, its remoteness 
adds to its seclusion, and carries the mood of the spectator far be- 
yond the bounds of its real distance from the tumult of the city. 



UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



' II. 



HE Greek Vase has come to be a synonyme for 
beauty of form. Not that every Greek vase is 
perfect — by no means— but that the Greeks had 
come to feel and were able to express perfection 
of form here as it had not been done before, and 
as it has not been better done since. 

It is a curious fact to know that most of what 
remains to us of the living Greeks and Egyptians has been saved 
for us by the dead. Not a complete house of the living exists ; 
while those of the dead have been unearthed not only in Greece, 





Fig. 29. — Egyptian Kylix. 

but in parts of Italy, which in many places was colonised by Greeks, 
and in which Greek customs and Greek art had a strong hold. 

The Egyptians honoured their dead, the Greeks honoured their 
dead, and the Romans honoured their dead. Let them have our 
thanks ; for, because of that, things of interest and beauty are left 
to us. 

In their tombs have been found gold-work, jewels, manuscripts, 
vases : all of which tell their stories of the way men lived, how 



they worked, what they sought ; all of which show us that man 
then was the same as man is now — if you pricked him he bled, if 




Fig. 30. — Egyptian Bottle, 



you tickled him he laughed, 
was ignorant, brutal, savage. 



We are apt to think that the Past 
Have we, boastful as we are, made 
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porcelain better than the Chinese? Have we made vases more 
beautiful than the Greeks ? Poetry more musical ? 



In the far past man was savage, brutal, ignorant ; and theje is 
in man still the latent tiger. In the civilisation of which we boast, 





Fig. 31. — Egyptian Vase. 



Fig. 33«- — The Archaic Period. 



there exist in all great cities, side by side with luxury and splen- 
dour, poverty, wretchedness, squalor, brutality. 

In the days of Pericles, in those days when the Amphora and 



the Temple reached their most perfect development, the influences 
of Art and Poetry were most potent upon that small democratic 
oligarchy which possessed Athens and tyrannised over Greece. 




Fig. 32. — Tomb found in the Environs of Naples. 



Then the tiger lay down in the midst of a wonderful wealth of 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, eloquence, painting (we suppose), 
and pottery. Then a whole district of the city to the northwest 
of the Acropolis and the Areopagus was occupied by the shops 
of the potter and the painter, and was known as the Ceramicus, 
or Ker amicus, as it now is often spelled. From that centre went 



out into all the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea thousands upon 
thousands of those vases and pots which were made and decorated 
there, and from whose pictures we have drawn much of our know- 
ledge of Greek life, art, manners, and dress. 

In this high time of Art lay the seeds of corruption and 
death. The Athenian Greek became critical, refined, weak, 
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luxurious, corrupt, base, and then he went to decay. In some 
tombs (Fig. 32) opened in Italy, the body is found lying at 



length in the middle, and about it stand perfect vases, love- 
offerings of friends : were they once filled with perfumes upon 




pig t 34, — The Departure of Achilles, from Vase in the Louvre. 



which the spirit of the dead was wafted away ? We place flowers 
in the graves of our lovely ones, and, beautiful as they are, they 
vanish with the dead. But the Greek vase remains to us after the 
lapse of two thousand years. 




Fig. 35- — Kylix, of an early form. 



When the Greeks— how early— began to fashion their fine work is 
not surely known ; but pottery exists of theirs dating as far back as 
700 years b. C. Behind them were the Assyrians and the Egyp- 
tians, both nations great in war and great in the arts of peace. 
The remains we have of both show th.e Egyptians to have been the 




potter's wheel ; through all history it has been the friend and 
companion of man ; its products are part of his daily life ; and 
delicate, brittle as they are, they have proved more enduring than 
the Pyramids. 

Nearly all the pieces of pottery found in Egypt belong to those 
things which went into the daily uses of life. Most of them 
are of common clay, with common forms, and rude finish ; and 
they seem to have been of all shapes and designed for many 
purposes. Great casks, vases, pots for oil, for grain, for meats, 
for wines, for drugs, for lamps ; children's marbles, chequers, toys, 
rings, amulets, bottles, &c, &c are among the many things shaped 
by the potter in Egypt. 

Of those things made for ornamental purposes, there still exist 



Fig. 36.— KyliX) finer form . 



masters, with whom began those arts which grew and bore fruit 
in Assyria and in Greece. But the art of the Egyptians seems 
never to have reached the lightness, the delicacy, the exquisite 
beauty of line, which yet glorify the fictile art of Greece. Older 
than the oldest writings of the Hebrews, older than Homer, is the 




Fig. 37* — Greek Rhyto?i t in the Louvre, 



some vases which approach the simple beauty of the Greek ; of 
which we give one as pictured by Wilkinson in his work upon the 
antiquities of Egypt. 
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Fig. 29 is an Egyptian kylix or drznkzng-cup. It much resem- 
bles the Greek kylix or cylix, except that the foot is less perfect. 

The highly-ornamented bottle (Fig. 30, aryballos) is another 
thing made purely for purposes of luxury ; in which Potiphar's wife 
used to hold her dainty perfumes — perfumes which would add to 
her dangerous charms, we may easily believe. It is modelled from 
the African calabash, which was the first vessel used there for 
carrying water. Form and decoration are both perfect in this 
small bottle. 

We add here also a figure of very ancient Egyptian pottery, 
being an early example of their efforts at the human figure in clay. 
It is made to serve the purposes of a vase, whether for religious 
uses or other we do not know (Fig. 31). 

The terra-cotta earthenware vases and cups of the Greek and 
Etruscan potters, by universal consent, have come to. be accepted 
as the most beautiful and satisfactory. That they were so perfect 
from the start, and always so, no one need maintain ; but that from 
Greece and from many parts of it should have come such a vast 
number of vessels, nearly all of which are beyond criticism, is what 
no one can fully explain. 

Whence came the inspiration, the perception of beauty, which 
made the ordinary potter an artist, no man can tell. 

It is not possible that the men who worked at the potter.'s wheel 
in Athens, or in Samos, or in Crete, were "educated," as we say 
it, to such a fine sense of the beautiful. We, with all the edu- 
cation we can put into our people, do not equal them. We can 




Fig, 38. — Greek Amphora — Panatheanic. 



no more explain this than we can tell how such a wonderful growth 
of beautiful cathedrals shot up into life in France in what we call 
the "Middle Ages." Nor was this perfection only to be found 



among the potters who worked in Greece. It brought forth works 
fit for gods in Cyrenaica, on the northern coast of Africa, in great 
abundance ; of which farther on we give an example in the Cup of 




Fig. 39. — Amphora — Mush du Louvre. 



Arcesilaus, The wandering potters who went into Italy, and 
there produced those beautiful vases, were Greeks. We have been 
in the habit of calling them "Etruscan vases,'' because they have 
been found in largest numbers and in most perfect preservation in 
Etruria. But it is now well known that the real Etruscan potters 
never reached the same technical skill, or had any such eye for form, 
as was common among the Greeks. 

Of the true Etruscan vase we shall have illustrations farther on. 

I have mentioned the tombs — that many of the finest Greek 
vases have been found in those of Italy, and particularly in the 
part once called Etruria. In Fig. 32 is shown one of these tombs 
discovered near Naples. In it may be seen the remains of the 
body with vases of various shapes standing or hanging on the wall. 
Most of the vases found with the dead in Greece were buried in 
the soil, and are thus less perfect than those found in Italy. 

Good and Bad. — While, then, we can exalt the Greek vase to 
a foremost place in its perfection of form, let us say that there are 
very many Greek vases and pots which are baft, common, vulgar. 
So that no buyer, no student, must admire with his eyes shut. 
Hardly any considerable collection is without these bad things. 
Therefore, whoever seizes upon a Greek vase with the belief that 
it is beautiful because it is Greek, may wake some day to dash his 
god to pieces as false. 

Let us guard, too, against another chance for disappointment. 
Nearly all the best vases extant have lain for centuries under- 
ground ; they have lost the freshness and fineness of their polish ; 
their colouring is often defaced ; they are, perhaps, scratched or 
chipped. Seeing these rather dilapidated examples of the fictile 
art with eyes of extravagant expectation, one may feel disappoint- 
ment or disgust. But let him look on till he sees and feels the 
subtle springing lines which shot from the brain of the potter, and 
inspired his hand to shape the vase. 

As to the age of the Greek vases there are some evidences. The 
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Greek poet Pindar, who lived between 520 and 440 B.C., describes 
the amphorae, those painted vases which were given as prizes at 




black ground ; the designs here are more beautiful ; the subjects 
are mythological, historical, and poetical, and the human figures 
often have the grace and beauty which mark the best pe- 
riod of Grecian Art. 

The Decadence is marked by coarser work, less purity 
of form, and grosser and clumsier designs. 

The paste or clay at times approaches the hardness of 
" terra-cotta ; " at others it is so soft as to be scratched 
with a knife, and is easily broken. Its colour varies ; the 
earlier or Archaic period is mostly of a pale lemon-colour ; 
the paste used at Athens and Melos was a pale red, and 
in the best period in Greece the colour becomes a warm 
orange, while those found in Italy usually called Etruscan 
are always of a dull, rather pale, red. Upon these grounds 
figures were painted in black, brown, yellow, and red. 

Perspective those true artists did not strive after. The 
Greeks sketched in their designs in clean lines, and co- 
loured them with flat colour, touching the muscles and 
articulations here and there to bring out more fully the 
action ; but to rival the painter upon his canvas, that was 
not attempted upon pottery. It seems desirable to give 
some notion, as well as can be done in black-and-white, 
of what the earlier vases were like ; and we, therefore, 
transcribe here some examples given by Birch, which show, 
not only the style of the decoration, but .the forms, of the 
Archaic period (see Fig. 33). 

The animals shown are rude and clumsy, and are ar- 
ranged in bands, which are sown with flower-shapes with- 
out order or meaning. The forms, too, of the pots them- 
selves, especially the two largest, are wholly lacking in 
that fine, subtle grace which marks them during the time 
of the " Fine Style." That the Art of Greece was not 
born full grown and perfect like the goddess Minerva is 
certain ; but that it grew and grew fast to its perfectness 
in that most keen and subtle Greek brain is also certain. 

The time of the " Fine Style." was the time of Peri- 
cles, of Aspasia, of ^Eschylus, of Phidias ; the time when 



Fig. 40. — A nip horn. 



the Panatheanic festivals (see Fig. 38), and they are spoken of by 
Aristophanes, Strabo, and others.* 

Many attempts have been made to classify the works of the 
Greek potters, and the result is of some value, though a considera- 
ble degree of vagueness must attach to such as cannot be fixed by 
any signature or by the subject. Demmin,f Brongniart,t Birch, and 
others, have attempted classifications. We give here a brief sketch 
of the last as, on the whole, the most simple and probable ; the 
writer follows Gerhard : — 

1. The " Ancient " or "Archaic " style, from B.C. 700 to 450. 

2. The "Fine Style," from B.C. 450 to 328. The best were 
during the time of Phidias. 

3. The Decadence, &c, from B.C. 228 to the end of the So- 
cial Wars, B.C. 87. This includes all made in Italy down to the 
time of Augustus, when most of the towns and works in " Magna 
Graeca " and the south of Italy had been destroyed. 

To the first or Archaic period are attributed the vases with 
yellow ground, having brown and maroon figures, mostly hatch- 
ings, flowers, or rude representations of animals, such as the goat, 
the pig, the stork, &c., &c. Whenever the human figure appears 
on the vases of this period it is shorter and less graceful than that 
on later work. 

The next period is likely to show the figures in yellow upon 



* Birch's History of A ncient Pottery. 

t Guide de V A mateur de Faiences et Porcelaines. 

% Traitd des A rts cdramiques. 




Fig. 41. — Amphora. 

the most beautiful of the beautiful Greek temples was built on the 
Acropolis sacred to Minerva; when sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
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architecture, reached their height ; when the human form and the 
human face reached such a divine beauty as they had never reached 
since the days of paradise, and have not again reached. In this 
wonderful time the Greek vase was born into its perfect form. 

Some peculiarities of the old ox Archaic style, after it passed the 
simple method of decoration already described, and when it began 
to treat the human figure, are thus specified by Mr. Birch : " The 
faces of the females are white to indicate superior delicacy of com- 
plexion, and the pupils of their eyes, which are more elongated 
than those of the male figures, are red. The eyes of the men are 
engraved and of a form inclining to oval, the pupils circular. The 
eyes of the women are sometimes made like those of men, espe- 
cially on those vases on which the faces are coloured black upon a 
white ground. The forms are rather full and muscular, the noses 
long, the eyes oblique and in profile, the pupil as if seen in front, 
the extremities long and not carefully finished, the outlines rigid, 
the attitudes a ftlomb, the knees and elbows rectangular, the dra- 
peries stiff, and describing perpendicular, angular, and precise 
oval lines. The faces are generally in profile, full faces being very 
rare." 

We quote again as to the work upon the Fine Style : "In this 
the figures are still red, and the black grounds are occasionally very 
dark and lustrous. The ornaments are in white, and so are the 
letters. The figures have lost that hardness which at first charac- 
terised them ; the eyes are no longer represented oblique and in 
profile ; the extremities are finished with greater care, the chin and 
nose are more rounded, and have lost the extreme elongation of 
the earlier school. The limbs are fuller and thicker, the faces no- 
ble, the hair of the head and beard treated with greater breadth 
and mass, as in the style of the painter Zeuxis, who gave more flesh 



even his females of large proportions. The great charm of these 
designs is the beauty of the composition and the more perfect pro- 





Fig. 42. — Krater ( Vase Campahienne)—Muse'e du Louvre. 



to his figures, in order to make them appear of greater breadth 
and more grandiose, adopting the ideas of Homer, who represents 



Fig. 43. — Hydria. 



portion of the figures. The head is oval, three-quar- 
ters of which are comprised from the chin to the ear, 
thus affording a guide to its proportions, which are 
far superior to those of the previous figures. . The 
disproportionate shape of the limbs disappears, and 
the countenance assumes its natural form and ex- 
pression. The folds of the drapery, too, are freer, and 
the attitudes have lost their ancient rigidity. The fig- 
ures are generally large, and arranged in groups of 
two or three on each side, occupying about two-thirds 
of the height of the vase." 

The design we have given to illustrate in some degree 
the " Fine Style " is the " Departure of Achilles " (Fig. 
34), taken from a vase in the Louvre. 

In our modern time it has come to pass that men 
worship strength, power, words, gold, brass — every- 
thing but beauty. They care little to have beautiful 
things about them, to be beautiful themselves, to create 
beautiful children, or to do beautiful work. And what 
is the result ? Often they are as unlovely in their 
souls as in their persons ; and so, while we boast of 
great cities, and long railways, and amazing cotton- 
mills, we boast not of beautiful men who make beau- 
tiful work. Perfection tends to perfection, and ugli- 
ness to ugliness. Therefore, let the perfect man and 
the perfect woman marry, that thus we may have the 
perfect race once more. To bring this to pass we 
must insist upon perfect form and perfect decoration 
in all things about us ; we must know beauty and value 
it. One step to this great end is to study the Greek 
vase. The next step is to make every home a temple 
of Art. 

What can we not believe of such a house as that 

of Aspasia in Athens, when she was virtually the wife 

of Pericles in the best period of Greece ? That it was graced surely 

by works of divinest beauty ; that these exquisite vases which we 
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are praising stood upon her shelves, graced her pedestals and 
adorned the corners specially made for their reception. We may 
believe that the potters themselves presented their beautiful work 
to the most distinguished woman of all Greece ; that the victor in 
the Panatheanic games should ask a place for his prize in the at- 
mosphere of light and learning which surrounded this remarkable 
woman. 

The shapes and uses of the Greek vases, cups, jugs, &c, &c„ 
are many. We mention here those most known as follows : for 
holding oil, wine, &c, &c, amphora, pelted, stamnos ; for carry- 
ing water, &c, hydria, kalpis, or calpis ; for mixing wine and 
water, &c., krater, oxybaphon, kelebe ; for pouring water, wine, 
&c, amoche, cruche, or kruche, olpe, prochoos ; for cups and 
drinking- vessels, cylix, or kylix, kantharos, kyathos, rhyton, 
skypfws, phiale, &c, &c. ; for perfumes, ointments, &c, lekythus, 
or lecythus, alabastron, cotyle, or kotyle, aryballos, &c. 
The vases whose names are most known are these : — 
The ainphora (Figs. 38, 39, 40, 41) applied to vases with two 
handles, sometimes with a pointed base lo thrust into the ground 
or to be set into a tripod ; great numbers of these exist, and in 
various shapes, some of which will appear in our illustrations. 




Fig. 44. — Hydria. 

The amphorce were used to hold wine, oil, wheat, and a great 
variety of other articles. 

The hydria (Figs. 43 and 44) and kalpis were used to carry 
water. The former has one handle. 

The krater or crater (Fig. 42) was a large, open-mouthed vessel 
used for mixing wine with water. 

The cruche (Fig. 45) and oenoche were jugs or pitchers used to 
pour liquids at the symposia. 

The kylix or cylzx (Figs. 35 and 36), the rhyton (Fig. 37), and 
the kyathos, were drinking-cups used at feasts. 

The lekythus, and kotyle and alabastron, were used for per- 
fumes, pomatums, and other deliciousness for the bath and the 
toilette ; and we may believe, from the number of these found, 
that woman in those antique days was careful to enhance her 
charms. 

We give two examples of the cylix or kylix used for a drinking- 
cup, which always carried two handles. The first (Fig. 35) is of 
the earliest period, and is more severe than the last. It is orna- 
mented only with the Greek fret, with zigzags or chevrons, &c, 
&c, of simple design. 

The other (Fig. 36) is more graceful and finished in form, and 
has a more elaborate design, which, however, seems to me quite 
behind the work found On the cups of the " Fine Style." 

We now ask attention to some examples of the Greek vase, 
mostly from the collections of the Louvre at Paris. 



Some of the Amphorae were designed for particular uses ; as, 
for example, for prizes to the victors of the public games (Fig. 38). 
The fashion which prevails with us of giving cups for prizes at our 
races, &c. (usually pieces of silver), is a fashion which began with 
the Greeks, and has continued till to-day. 

Sometimes these vases were filled with oil made from the olive 
blessed by Minerva. We may well believe such amphorae so won 
were highly valued ; and this will explain the curious history of 
the one now in the Museum of the Louvre. 

In 1827 this good find came to light : " They recently found at 
Capoue the vase given to the victor at the athletic games at Athens 
in the year 332 before Christ. Beside the vase lay the skeleton of 
the victor, the Athenian himself, as was supposed. The vase is 
of clay covered with paintings, showing upon one side the goddess 
Pallas Athene (Fig. 38) launching a javelin ; on the other side is a 




Fig* 45 • — Vase for Libations. 



group of wrestlers, a young man who is a looker-on, a judge, and 
an old man holding a wand. At the top is found the name of the 
ruler of Athens in the year 332 B.C., and the words ' Prize given 
at Athens. 1 " The victor is vanquished, his name and fame are 
forgot, but the vase is perfect after the lapse of twenty-two cen- 
turies. 

The vase here presented (Fig. 39) is an amphora decorated with 
equestrian figures, which have that archaic stiffness which some 
value. Its height is put at thirty-seven centimetres by Figuier — 
about fifteen inches. The colour is yellowish ; it is shaped with 
much care ; the black varnish is brilliant, and is laid upon the yel- 
low body ; the outlines are incised to limit the figures ; and the 
parts in relief are of a rusty red and unpolished. 

The great amphora (Fig. 40) is in the Louvre Museum, and is 
one of the most perfect known. We see this form, as well as 
many others of the Greek amphora, in all modern work. The clay 
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is yellowish and is covered with a deep black. The figures are 
reserved on the yellow and are well brought out by the black. The 
simplicity and dignity of this vase can hardly be excelled, and 
these are in striking contrast with the over-decorated things, so 
many of which have been made at Sevres and Meissen. The 
great virtue of reticence was known and observed among the Greek 
artists. 

The amphora (Fig. 41) is of a more uncommon form than the 
others, in its swelling out at the base. The handles, too, are rare, 
and the twisting together at the top quite peculiar. 

The great vase Krater (Fig. 42) called ' Campanienne,' is 
some fifteen inches in height, and is perfect in form and decoration. 



The figures are painted in black upon its surface. These have 
been found in great numbers in various parts of Italy. 

The hydria (Figs. 43 and 44) is a jug or cruche for carrying 
water — another term used for the same thing is kalfiis with two 
handles. These vary much in form, decoration, and beauty. The 
one (Fig. 43) has a black ground with red figures ; the other (Fig. 
44) is just the reverse. 

The cruche or vase shown in Fig. 45, is supposed to have been 
used for libations when sacrifices were drunk to the gods. The 
neck and mouth are peculiar. This example has a red body cov- 
ered with a black varnish, the designs showing the red. 

(To be continued!) 
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VOLUMNIA REPROACHING BRUTUS AND SICINIUS. 

{Frontispiece) 

J. D. Linton, Pinxit. J. Stephenson and J. Greatbach, Sculpnt. 

ilN Mr. Linton's ' Volumnia,' a subject taken from 
'assumed Roman story — Niebuhr, we believe, 
questions the authenticity of what is told of 
Coriolanus — we have a theme decidedly histo- 
rical, or alleged to be so, and for the sake of 
Shakespeare's noble drama one is quite willing 
to accept it all as truth. According to his ver- 
sion of the story, Coriolanus, "the people's enemy," has just left 
the city, banished, or as he puts it, when addressing the mob — 



" Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere." 



His mother Volumnia, his wife Virgilia, his friend Menenius, 
having, with others, taken leave of the "noble Roman" outside 
the gate of the city, return within its walls, and in a street near 
the gate the two women and their companion accidentally meet 
Brutus and Sicinius, the tribunes of the people, who, from jealousy 
of Coriolanus, have aided in stirring them up to banish him. The 
tribunes wished to avoid a rencontre, but were not in a position to 
do so, and the meeting afforded Volumnia and her daughter-in-law 
the opportunity of speaking their minds with far more openness, 
perhaps, than courtesy. Especially was the elder lady very bitter 
in her reproach : she says : — 

" 'Twas you incensed the rabble ; 
Cats ! that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Brutus. Pray,'let us go. 

Volumnia. Now, pray, sir, get you gone ; 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this : 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son 
(This lady's husband here, this, do you see ?) 
Whom you have banished, does exceed you all." 

Coriolanus, Act iv., sc. 2. 

There is nothing in the composition to show a desire to go 
beyond the strict limits of the text : the figures are well arranged 
in two distinct groups, the outstretched arms of Volumnia and 
Brutus forming a connecting link between them. The face of the 
former reveals much of the fiery nature ascribed to her, while that 
of Virgilia combines sweetness with grief. The barred window is 
an object "too much " in the picture, coming intrusively before the 
eye, and thus distracting it from the figures immediately below, 
which are the " motive " of the composition. 

Mr. Linton's ' His Eminence the Cardinal Minister ' was one of 
the most important and striking works in the Exhibition last year 
of the London Institute of Water-Colour Painters. 
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LAD AND LASSIE. 



FROM A DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



F. Holt, Sculpt. 



AMONG the many favours the Queen has at various times gra- 
ciously conferred on the. London Art Journal is that of permitting 
it access, for the purpose of engraving, to some of the beautiful 
works of Art comprising her private collection, who, even long 
before she ascended the throne so preeminently adorned by her, 
was. known to have manifested more than ordinary taste and judg- 
ment in all matters associated with the Fine Arts. And even amid 
the cares of state and the infinite variety of demands made upon 
the time and attention of the royal lady, the Queen has maintained 
her interest in the works of the artist of every kind and degree. 
Skilful herself in the use of the pencil and the etching-needle, she 
has often found, especially in years now long past, relaxation and 
I amusement in their employment, cultivating her own aesthetic 
! tastes by practice, and thereby helping to form in the minds of her 
I youthful family a love, as well as a knowledge, of what must be 
\ always considered one of the great enjoyments of life, however 
! exalted the possessor's station : an enjoyment that must be the 
I greater in proportion to the means and the ability one may have to 
! indulge in it. 

The drawing by Landseer which is here copied by permission of 
the Queen is a highly-finished work in coloured chalk: finished, 
that is, so far as the faces are concerned ; the hair and the dresses 
are touched in with great boldness and in a most effective manner. 
Who the bonnie "lad and lassie " may be — they are doubtless 
brother and sister — we know not, nor is it of any importance to 
the world at large. The original bears the artist's monogram and 
the date of the drawing— the same year in which he painted several 
Scotch pictures, ' The Monarch of the Glen,' ' Highland Lassie 
crossing the Stream,' &c. Among the works belonging to the year 
1851 which were in the Landseer exhibition of 1874 were portraits, 
also in crayons, of two Highland gillies, favourite attendants, we 
believe, on the Prince Consort in his deer-stalking expeditions : 
these portraits are also in the Queen's collection. It is quite pos- 
sible that Landseer met with this ' Lad and Lassie ' among the 
children of the royal tenants of Balmoral, and so came to make 
this drawing of them, with which the Queen was so much inter- 
ested as to add it to her collection. 



THE SMOKER. 

FROM THE PICTURE BY J. L. MEISSONIER. 

THE truthfulness which this popular and most skilful French 
artist imparts to his subjects is almost the surest passport to the 
acceptability of his pictures : people unable to appreciate the won- 
derful finesse of his execution are charmed by his grasp of the 
natural in his conception of the human figure, and his complete 
freedom from anything approaching to ideal conventionalism. But 
Meissonier's naturalism never descends to vulgarity, scarcely even 



